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LA CALPRENfiDE DRAMATIST. II 



A cursory glance at the tragi-comedy called Edouard indicates 
that it has to do with incidents from the life of Edward III of Eng- 
land. The king, falling in love with Ehps, Countess of Salisbury, 
seeks to use her father, an honorable old man and distinguished 
warrior, as a go-between. After a struggle between his honor and his 
fidelity to the king, he takes Edward's proposition to his daughter, 
who refuses to yield, much to her father's gratification. Isabella, 
the queen mother, and Mortimer, her lover, plot to overthrow the 
influence of Elips, in whose honor the Order of the Garter has been 
established. To make her leave court they warn her that Edward 
is preparing to use force. She replies that she always carries a 
dagger, with which she will kill herself if it is necessary. Taking 
advantage of her confidence, Mortimer tells Edward that she is 
seeking his life and that a weapon will be found if she is searched. 
Thereupon the king tells her of his suspicions and confirms them 
by the discovery of a dagger in her sleeve. 

The fourth act is devoted to the deUberation of Edward and his 
lords as to the guilt of the countess and her father. The king 
offers to pardon both if she will yield to him, but his offer is refused. 
Finally the countess explains to the king why she had the dagger. 
He is at once convinced of her innocence. Mortimer, forced to 
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58 H. Carrington Lancaster 

confess, is sent to execution. Edward orders his mother to her 
home, where she will be guarded, and announces that he will marry 
the virtuous Elips. 

Departures from history are obvious. Edward was already 
married to Philippa when he met the Countess of Salisbury. Mor- 
timer was executed and Isabella kept at home for a very different 
reason from the one here given. The story of the dagger is not 
found in accounts of Edward III. There are, however, historical 
elements in the play. The marriage of an English king with a 
woman, not of royal birth, whom he had tried in vain to seduce is 
true, not of Edward III, but of Edward IV and Elizabeth Woodville. 
Froissart,' following Jehan le Bel,'' relates that Edward III, visiting 
a castle which the Countess of Salisbury had bravely defended 
against the Scots during her husband's absence in France, fell very 
much in love with her, but that his advances were repelled. This 
anecdote, amplified by suggestions furnished, perhaps, by the 
marriage of Edward IV, provides the material for one of Bandello's 
novelle,^ repeated by Boisteau,* who changes the heroine's name, 
perhaps on account of a careless reading, to Oelips. Finding the 
story brief. La Calprenfede added the plotting of Mortimer and 
Isabella, whose relations and whose fate are described by Froissart. 
He omitted the countess' mother, whose role would have appeared 
odious on the stage, and began after the death of the earl. Half 
his play is new. Influenced, perhaps, by the success of his other 
plays with English plots, he added trial scenes and English nobles, 
two of whose names, Glocester and Norfolk, he had already employed 
in leanne d'Angleterre. 

The plot is poorly constructed, for the denouement depends 
entirely on Edward's decision to pardon and marry the countess, 
which is the result of her confession. There is little reason why this 
confession could not be made as soon as the supposed purpose to 

1 Book I, Part I, chaps. clxv-cIxvUl, cxci. cxcU. The execution of Mortimer and the 
imprisonment of Isabella are described in chap. 1 of the same part. 

' Chronique, chaps. 1 and Ixv. Le Bel is less near lia OalprenSde than Froissart is. 
tor in his version the countess is dnedly raped by the king. 

' Seconda Parte, Novella xxxvii; cf. G. Lebau, KSnig Edward III ton England 
und die Orafin ton Salisbury (Berlin, 1900). 

* Hittoiret tragiaues (Paris, 1660), first story. 
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La Calprenede Dramatist 69 

kill the king was discovered. Hence the last two acts appear largely 
superfluous, brought in for the sake of individual scenes. Psycho- 
logical struggles are not neglected. The king is caught between his 
duty to the state and his love of the countess. Whether he had 
the power to marry a woman who was not of royal blood is not ex- 
plained, nor is it made clear why he should believe that the countess 
wished to kill him and thus lose her only chance for power. The 
immorality and brutality of La CalprenMe's Edward are historical 
enough. His r61e of melancholy lover comes from Bandello's 
narrative. The countess has to defend her virtue against the king, 
supported, to a certain extent, by her father. She is in love neither 
with Edward nor with her husband's memory. The character, 
though brave, is cold. One wonders whether, after all, her conduct 
is not calculated as the best means of reaching the throne. An 
interesting character is that of her father, the Earl of Warwick, 
who has to choose between his family honor and his loyalty to the 
monarch. His shame at the king's proposition is well depicted. 
It is after he has promised to aid the king that he learns the service 
to be rendered is the betrayal of his daughter. When he finds that 
she is ashamed of him for bringing the king's proposition, he is as 
delighted as Don Di^gue was on discovering his son's agr^able coUre. 
Despite this interesting figure, however, the play is distinctly inferior 
to the author's Enghsh tragedies in its characters as well as in its 
plot and the value of individual scenes. 

III. HIS LAST PLAYS 

In Essex the dramatic talent of La CalprenMe reached its 
climax. After Edouard he seems to cast about for a subject, con- 
tinuing another author's production, returning to the non-historical 
play, writing a tragedy in prose. When none of these efforts brought 
to his work the genuine renovation that he sought, he turned to the 
novel. It is his last efforts at dramatic expression that I would now 
discuss. 

The most popular tragedy playing toward 1639 was Tristan's 
Mariane, for the Cid was still considered a tragi-comedy. Attempts 
had been made to continue the latter play. La CalprenMe now 
sought with his Mort des enfans d'Herodes ou suite de Mariane to 
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perform a similar service for the former, finding his material in the 
same source that Tristan' had used, Josephus.^ The account there 
given of Herod's judicial murder of his two sons is followed with 
some omissions and additions. The distribution of the dramatic 
material and the characterization of Herod are under the influence 
of Tristan, but the interest is less concentrated than in his model, 
not only because there are two victims instead of the single and more 
arresting character of Mariane, but because certain unnecessary- 
details are introduced from the Jewish narrative. 

The first act is largely superfluous, as it brings in three elements 
from Josephus that have no effect upon the play's progress: Alex- 
ander's fear that his wife, Glaphira, may be the object of his father's 
passion, Herod's remorse over the execution of Mariane, and the 
banishment of Pherore. The real action begins with the second 
act, in which Herod's other legitimate son, Aristobulus, angers his 
half-brother, Antipater, by referring contemptuously to his illegiti- 
mate birth. The latter, already seeking to undo his brothers, 
pretends bj' means of forged letters that the princes are planning 
Herod's arrest. These fraudulent documents and Salome's sugges- 
tions cause Herod to throw his sons into prison, despite the efforts 
of Glaphira and an ambassador from her father's court. False 
evidence is obtained against them. Their trial is conducted by 
Herod with marked injustice, although, contrary to Josephus, they 
are allowed to defend themselves, and Glaphira is introduced as a 
witness. In the fifth act the brothers appear in prison, Alexander 
fearing Herod's designs on his wife, Aristobulus hoping for mercy till 
they are ordered out to be executed, whereupon Alexander prays that 
Herod be forgiven and Glaphira protected, while Aristobulus expresses 
his readiness to saouler ce monstre et reioindre la Reyne. A last touch 
of cruelty is given to Herod when he promises Glaphira to spare his 
sons, knowing they are already dead.' The last scene shows her in 
the prison beside the dead bodies of the princes. 

' The association between the two plays Is so close that the frontispiece to Tristan's 
Mariane (Paris: Oourbg, 1637) was used for La OalprenSde's play In 1639. See Jacques 
Madeleine, Tristan, La Mariane (Paris: Hachette, 1917), p. xxtx. 

! Antiquities, XVI, chaps. 11, Iv, vU-xl, and Jewish Wars, I, chaps. xxiU, xxlv, 
xxvil, xxvill. 

' It Is In a similar vein that Racine makes Nero accept his mother's demand for his 
reconciliation with Brltannlcus. 
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Most of the incidents are found, as I have said, in Josephus. 
Glaphira's appeal to Salome is substituted for that of Aristobulus. 
The testimony of Eurycles, Tero, Trypho, and the eunuchs is omitted 
as involving needless repetition. Alterations in the trial have been 
indicated. The last act is uninfluenced by Josephus, who merely 
states that the young men were strangled in prison. A comparison 
with Mariane shows a structural similarity between the plays. In 
each the first act introduces Herod and Salome, the second shows the 
victim angering, by haughtiness, an unscrupulous enemy, the forma- 
tion of a conspiracy, the making of an accusation, and an arrest. The 
trial follows in the third act of Mariane, but it is delayed till the 
fourth act of the later play. In both trials the defendant is defiant, 
the decision held in doubt by a momentary display of compassion 
on the part of Herod. Then, in each case, a prison scene is added, 
the victims are led out to their execution, and the play ends in a 
monologue expressing sorrow. 

The characterization of Herod is also influenced by Tristan, but 
the result is less successful. This r61e had been played by Mondory, 
and, indeed, the new tragedy may have been written chiefly to show 
Herod again to an admiring public. In Tristan's work the cruel 
and jealous king, driven by his love to kill the person he most desires 
to save, is a highly dramatic figure. But in La CalprenMe's play 
his paternal feeUng is not made sufiiciently evident for us to be sure 
there is a struggle in his breast. He appears more purely the melo- 
dramatic monster. Moreover, we are not sure whether or not he 
desires to take his son's wife for himself, whether or not he feels 
remorse over the execution of the princes. ^ 

We miss, too, the proud figure of Mariane. The interest in the 
victim is divided between the two sons, who would have been more 
truly tragic if less effort had been made to correct their arrogance and 
who lack the force to make any other effort to save themselves than 
a feeble preparation for escape, which results only in their being 
more deeply compromised. Glaphira is a purely pathetic figure, 
displaying none of the pride of birth with which Josephus credits her. 
Had the suggestion that Herod was in love with her been developed, 
she might have become a dramatic figure. As it is, she bears some 

■ As in Josephus, Herod dyes his hair, a strange detail to find in a classical tragedy. 
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resemblance to the B6r6nice of La CalprenMe's first play and, like 
her, is not essential to the action. Hence one is surprised to find 
her playing so important a r61e at the end of the tragedy. D'Aubig- 
nac* contrasts her final monologue with the concluding speech of 
Herod in Mariane and of Elizabeth in the Comte d'Essex. The 
audience wishes to see how Herod and Elizabeth are affected by the 
death of their victims, whom they still love, but it is little interested 
in Glaphira, who has only the usual commonplaces of an afflicted 
widow to express. While Herod's monologue and Elizabeth's are 
needed to complete the play in which they occur, Glaphira's is 
superfluous. 

Phalante need not detain us. It is non-historical, as far as I 
have been able to determine, like Du Ryer's Alciorde. It is pr^cieux 
both in subject-matter and in treatment, a subject for comedy, 
entitled tragedy because of the intensity of the sentiments expressed 
and the death of all the important persons in the play. H^l^ne, 
queen of Corinth, is loved by her subject, Philoxtoe, and a princely 
refugee, Phalante, whom she loves in return. The plot depends 
entirely upon the fact that Philoxfene has asked Phalante to urge 
his suit for him. Without this request there would be no play. 
As it is, Phalante is divided between love of the queen and fideUty 
to his friend; H^lSne, between love and modesty. "En fin, Pha- 
lante, I'ayme, 6 Dieu! ce mot me tue."^ And so, if not the word, 
the thing does kill her, for, after a duel between the rivals, one 
of whom throws himself upon the other's unwilling sword, and the 
departure of Phalante to the wilds to mourn his friend, she can find 
no better solution of her problems than to take poison. Phalante 
comes back for a last interview with her, then stabs himself. 

Of far greater interest is Hermenigilde, an experimental play both 
in its prose form and in the fact that it treats of a martyrdom. 
Puget de la Serre had already written a number of prose tragedies. 
La CalprenMe, either because the novelty of the form interested 
him, or because, busy with the composition of his first romance, he 
now had little time to write verse, imitated him, as did d'Aubignac, 
Scudery, and Du Ryer. His experiment seems to have failed, for 

1 Pratique du Thidtre (1715) I, 126. 302. 
' Acte I, sc. 2. 
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Pousset de Montauban found it necessary in 1654 to turn Hermeni- 
gilde into verse.' 

Lives of the saints, while still forming a subject for the drama 
in medieval survivals and in school plays, had been excluded from 
the popular stage. In the forties quite a number of such subjects 
were dramatized. Du Ryer had called attention by his SaiU to the 
possibilities of a play which used religion as an important motive. 
Baro may have written his St. Eustache as early as 1639.^ Puget 
de la Serre published in 1642 his Thomas Moras; in 1643 his Ste. 
Catherine; Desfontaines, in 1643, his St. Eustache, his St. Alexis and 
St. Genest in 1645. The chefs d'ceuvre of the school are undoubtedly 
Rotrou's St. Genest and Corneille's Polyeucte. In the present state 
of knowledge it is hard to make out the chronological order of these 
pieces. Plays were usually represented from one to three years 
before they were published, but it often happened that one play, 
written before another, was printed after it. Hence we cannot tell 
just what the importance of Hermenigilde is. It was published the 
same year as Polyeucte, but until we know just when both plays were 
represented no definite statement can be made as to which influenced 
the other. 

The ultimate source of the play lies in historical events described 
by Gregory of Tours.' The Visigothic king, Leuvigildus, was an 
Arrian, like his second wife, Goisunta, and his sons by his first 
marriage, Hermenegildus and Richaredus. Ingundis, daughter of 
the Prankish king and like her father, a Catholic, married Hermene- 
gildus, but remained firm in her faith despite first the blandishments 
and then the tortures of her husband's stepmother, who threw her 
on the ground, trampled upon her, and had her plunged into a pond. 
When she went with her husband to rule a Spanish province, she 
converted him to Catholicism. Hearing of his father's anger at 
this event, Hermenegildus turned to the Greek emporer for aid and 
revolted against the king. Besieged, he was visited by his brother 

> Indioonde (Paris: de Lulne). 

> In his Preface, published In 1649, he states that he has withheld publication 
for ten years and now brings out the play to distinguish it from a piece by Desfontaines 
that has the same name. But as the latter play was published in 1643, Baro may be 
merely seeking to prove his play older than the other. 

'Cf. Ren6 Poupardin, Grlgoire de Tours (Paris: Picard, 1913) especially Bools V, 
chap, xxvill, pp. 191, 192. 
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and promised safety if he would surrender, but when he had given 
himself up, he was exiled and finally put to death. 

The sixth-century Spanish chronicler, Johannes Biclarensis, tells 
the story in much the same way,' but he omits the name of the prince's 
wife and says nothing of the persecution to which she was subjected 
by her husband's stepmother. He adds the fact that Seville was the 
city in which Hermenegildus was besieged. In neither account is 
the prince represented as a martyr, though Gregory states that his 
conversion caused his father's hostility. Gregory the Great, in his 
Dialogi (iii), described the death of the prince and added miraculous 
details, but he failed to mention the revolt, the efforts of Goisunta, 
and the parley between the brothers. Subsequent accounts were 
based chiefly on these sources. Some of them, Juan Vaseo,* Paulus 
Diaconus,' and the Primera Crdnica general* omit the relations 
between the two princesses. Baronius^ quotes Gregory of Tours at 
great length, adding information derived from Gregory the Great. 
He does not give the name of the city where Hermenegildus was 
besieged, but his reference to the Bishop of Seville, who, according 
to Gregory the Great, converted the prince, may have suggested 
that Seville was the city in question. Mariana' gives a still more 
complete account in which all the details I have mentioned are 
repeated, the scene is laid in Seville, the martyrdom is emphasized, 
and the various speeches are highly elaborated. 

The ultimate source of La CalprenMe was, as I have said, 
Gregory of Tours. His account of the relations existing between 
the two princesses is too closely followed to allow of any other 
interpretation. But Gregory's text is not enough to explain the 
location in Seville and the emphasis placed upon the martyrdom. 
I would therefore conclude that he derived the plot from an inter- 
mediate source, Baronius, Mariana, or some other historian who 
combined Gregory's account with details that are lacking there.' 

1 Bspafia tagrada (Madrid: Antonio Marin, X751), VI, 375, 381-85. Isidore of 
Seville, who devotes only eight words to the whole affair, is negligible as a source. 

» Rerum Hiapanicarum Scriptores (FrancoluTti: Wechelliis, 1579), pp. 552-56. 

' Hisioria Langobardorum, Boole III, chap. xxi. 

< Edited by Menfindez Pidal (Madrid, 1906), pp. 260, 262. 

» Annates EccleaiasHci (Lucae: Venturinus, 1741), X, 386, 387, 395, 396. 

• Hiatoria de Eapatia, Book V, chap. xil. The Latin text, rather than the Spanish, 
was probably used by La OalprenBde. 

' A friend has kindly suggested to me the probability of a Spanish play having 
been the source of Hermenigilde. He argues that as plays dealing with saints were rare 
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When the play begins, the hero is besieged in Seville, a situation 
similar to the opening scenes of la Mort de Mithridate and leanne 
d'Angleterre. When his brother comes to offer him pardon, he 
yields in order to avoid bloodshed, although he foresees his own 
destruction. The king now debates as to what shall be done with 
him. His daughter and second son beg him to keep his word, but 
his wife m-ges him to condemn Hermenegildus as a traitor. The 
arguments are repeated by subordinate characters. Hermenegildus, 
in the third act, spurns the suggestion made by his brother and sister 
that he give up his religion in order to win his pardon; in the fourth, 
brought before his father, he defends himself at great length, but again 
refuses to return to Arianism.' His stepmother argues, as does 
the king in Mariana's account, that his profession of Catholicism 
is only a pretext for seeking to win the throne. Again pleas are made 
for and against the execution, and the king agrees to spare him if he 
will renounce his faith. The last act passes in prison. Ingundis, 
like Polyeucte, puts love above self-interest, religion above either: 
"I'ayme Hermenigilde beaucoup plus que moy-mesme; mais i'ayme 
mieux qu'il n'y ait plus d'Hermenigilde au monde pour moy, que 



in France but common in Spain and as a Spanish saint is tiere in question Spanlsli Influence 
is "probable on a priori grounds." He tlien calls attention to three Spanish plays men- 
tioned by La Barrera, la tragedia de San Hermenegildo, rey y mdrtir (p. 580) , el Mdriir y Rey 
de Sevilla, San Hermenegildo 6 el Rey mas per/ecto (p. 508), and El primer blaaon de Espafia, 
San Hermenegildo (p. 187) , and argues from the fact of their existence that La CalprenSde's 
tragedy "may well have derived from some Spanish play existing or lost." These sug- 
gestions are certainly worthy of careful study, but various considerations prevent my 
accepting these conclusions, (l) The fact that a French author wrote about a foreign 
saint does not make it necesssiry to assume that he drew his information from a work by 
a compatriot of the saint. One would not suggest, for Instance, that Puget de la Serre 
based his Thomas Moms on an English play. (2) The influence of the comedia was 
large in Prance, but various dramatists. Hardy, Du Kyer, Tristan, and others, escaped it. 
(3) I find no evidence of Spanish influence on La CalprenSde's other plays. (4) Herme- 
nigilde shows none of the supernatural elements commonly found in the comedia de sanlos. 
Neither is the hero a king, as he is in at least two of the Spanish plays, nor does the play 
show any influence of Spanish technique. (5) La Calpren6de could hardly have seen any 
of the three Spanish plays mentioned. According to La Barrera, the last two are not 
earlier than the second half of the seventeenth century. Of the first it is known only 
that it was acted in a school at some time during the century. It is an extremely obscure 
production and was probably never published nor acted by professionals. In order 
therefore to conclude that La CalprenSde made use of a Spanish play, one must assume 
that in the first half of the seventeenth century there existed a comedia so well known that 
It passed into Prance and attracted the attention of this French dramatist, but that it 
subsequently became so completely forgotten that not even its name is known today. 
Such an occurrence is certainly far less probable that that La CalprenSde turned to a 
Latin author such as Baronius or Mariana. Personally, I cannot accept a contrary 
hypothesis, but I leave the reader to judge for himself. 

' In re-working the play, Montauban adds four judges, thus representing more com- 
pletely the formal trial; cf. op. eit.. Act III, scenes 1-3. 
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s'il me restoit un Hermenigilde apostat." The hero again refuses 
to give up his religion and is led away to execution. Ingundis has a 
vision of his death, hears an account of it from an attendant, and 
dies. 

The first two acts follow the historical narrative closely enough, 
but Ingundis, who was really left with the Greeks, is brought into 
the action. A sister and Gothic noblemen are added. The second, 
third, and fourth acts could easily be combined into one, for there 
are frequent repetitions of argument. Resemblances to various plays 
of the time occur. The king, who promises pardon to a rebel, then 
breaks his word when the latter has surrendered, recalls Du Ryer's 
Alcionee. The hostile stepmother appears again in Rotrou's Cosro^ 
and Corneille's Nicomede. As in Polyeude, the subject is the mar- 
tyrdom of a prince; the king hesitates like F6hx, gives his son a last 
chance to recant; there is a conflict between religion and ties of 
close relationship. Finally, the play is much like la Mort des enfans 
d'H&rodes, for a father puts his son to death, there is a trial in the 
fourth act, the sentence is not immediately executed, the fifth act 
passes in prison, where the victim's wife plays an important r61e. 
The play possesses a good deal of pathos and a variety of characters, 
but it lacks action and approaches closely La Calpren^de's ideal 
tragedy, a trial, followed by an execution. Indeed, La CalprenSde 
appears to have had little more to say in dramatic form. Instead 
of further repetition, he turned to the novel. 

Toward the end of his life, however, he came back, like Corneille, 
to the drama, writing Bellissaire for the H6tel de Bourgogne and 
undertaking for Moli^re a play of unknown subject. For the former 
work he chose a theme that had already been dramatized by Rotrou 
and Desfontaines. It was never published, though it probably 
remained in the repertory of the H6tel de Bourgogne for a score of 
years.i Its first appearance there is noted in the following lines from 
Loret's journal^ of July 12, 1659: 

Pour voir, en Tragi-Com6die, 

Une Pi6ce grave et hardie, 

' It certainly did so If I am correct in concluding that this Is the play alluded to on 
folio 83 verso of the Mimoire de Mahelol et de Laurent, BibliothSque Nationale, MS 
24330, fonds francais. 

2 La Muze hutorique (ed. Livet; Paris: Daffls, 1878), III, 78. 
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Dont le sujet soit signal^, 
Extr^mement bien d6mM6, 
Et digne de ravir et plaire, 
II faut voir le Grand BelUssaire 
Que les sieurs Acteurs de l'H6tel 
Tiennent d'un Auteur immortel, 
S§avoir le fameux Calpren^e, 
Pi^ce, sans mentir, qui ne cdde 
Aux Ouvrages les plus parfaits 
Que depuis dix ans on ait faits, 
Pi^ce, entre les plus m^morables, 
Qui contient des Vers admirables, 
Pi^ce valant mills 6cus d'or, 
Et dans laquelle Floridor, 
Qui de grace et d'esprit abonde 
A le plus beau roUe du Monde. 

IV. A GENEEAL CRITICISM 

La CalprenMe's contribution to seventeenth-century drama lies 
in the fact that, in the first place, he aided the development of 
the classical system; in the second, he represented more tha,n any- 
one else certain interesting, but ephemeral tendencies. His work 
belongs chiefly to the seven or eight years preceding Polyeucte, when 
the classical formulas were being worked out. He was one of 
Corneille's numerous rivals in playwriting, but as he began to 
produce later than most of these he often appears less original than 
they. At first he felt his way, beginning with a tragedy that showed 
considerable talent and with two tragi-comedies. Coming apparently 
under the influence of Tristan, courtier and adventurer like himself, 
he was brought back to historical tragedy and, whether by contact 
with Englishmen at court or by the study of Montchrestien's 
Ecossaise, he, first of his generation, turned to the modern field. 
In leanne d'Angleterre he first expressed his peculiar notion of a 
tragedy. In Essex he produced his chef d'ceuvre. He continued 
to experiment but not to improve, and finally turned to the novel, 
where he met with his chief success. 

Classical concentration is obvious in most of his plays. Except 
in the two early tragi-comedies, where unity of time is slightly 
violated, all the plays observe the twenty-four-hour rule. The 
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place in these tragi-comedies and in Phalante includes a city and 
a forest at some distance from it. In his first tragedy and his last , 
places within a town and immediately outside it are represented. 
Elsewhere the unity is that of a few houses in a city. The chief 
violations of the unity of action are also in the early tragi-comedies, 
where a deus ex machind appears. In the other plays violations are 
slight, consisting chiefly of repetitions or unnecessary amplifications, 
for now and then he plans his play in such a manner that without 
resorting to like devices he would not have enough material to fill 
five acts. 

In the development of the psychological struggle also La Cal- 
prendde plays a part. Nowhere does he go so far as Corneille did 
in the Cid, but there is in each play a struggle, which often fills the 
most important scenes. The r61e of Elizabeth is especially note- 
worthy in this respect. It is doubtful, however, whether La 
Calpren^de realized the full significance of a character like hers, for 
he usually emphasizes the pathetic victim rather than the person 
who has the power to choose — Mithridates rather than his son; 
Lady Jane rather than Mary; Herod's sons rather than Herod 
himself; Hermenigildus rather than his father. But in any case it 
is the mental states of the persons that interest him, instead of the 
duels, battles, recognitions, and disguises that might have been 
expected from the author whose novels are largely remembered for 
the redoubtable sword thrusts described by Madame de S^vigne.* 
However strange it may seem, the only examples of dueling are in 
Bradamante and Phalante. The executions which conclude four of 
his tragedies are not represented on the stage. Nothing like the 
spectacular scene at the end of his Mithridate is found in his later 
tragedies. He also joins Corneille, Rotrou, and Tristan in the 
emphasis he places on blood kinship or other close relationship as 
a means of heightening tragic effect. A father is betrayed by his 
son. Sons are put to death by their fathers. A queen condemns 
her lover. 

The characters are aristocratic. In every play there is a king or 
queen. Conspiracy, real or imaginary, against the government and 
the punishment of it are the principal themes. Usually the victim 

> Lettrea ("Grands Ecrivains" ed.; Paris: Hachette, 1862), II, 270. 
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is partly to blame for his fate. This is clearly true of Essex. Even 
Hermenigildus, whatever be his motives, has conspired against his 
father and called in foreign aid. Though La CalprenMe was far 
less than Corneille a dramatizer of the will, certain of his characters 
would not be out of place among the latter's uncompromising heroes: 
Mithridates and B6r6nice, who die rather than yield to the Romans; 
Elizabeth, who sacrifices her lover to reasons of state; Elips, who 
prefers suicide to dishonor; Hermenigildus, for whom religion has the 
same importance it has for Polyeucte. 

In these and other respects La Calprenede reinforces the classical 
tradition. He shows his individuality in the emphasis he places 
on the modern or late medieval subject and the formal trial. For 
the sources of his first three plays he went to well-known authors, 
Plutarch, Ariosto, and, perhaps, the late Greek novelists. Then, 
discovering the value of recent English history, he wrote leanne 
d' Angleterre, Essex, and Edouard. In sixteenth-century tragedy a 
few examples of the modern subject can be found,' but Hardy left 
no record of similar usage except that certain of his tragi-comedies 
contain plots from modem fiction. Mairet dramatized a modern 
subject in his Soliman, represented in 1635 or 1636, but even in 
Racine's day the Turkish theme was not considered a violation of the 
rule for Moignement. If, then, we may judge by dates of publication, 
leanne d' Angleterre is the first play of the period based on an event 
in modern history. It was followed by several pieces that have to 
do with incidents of the fifteenth or sixteenth century,^ but La Cal- 
prenede failed to exert any permanent influence in this direction. 
It was not till the eighteenth century that writers of tragedy turned 
to any extent to this field. During the Romantic period Stendhal* 
demanded subjects from Gregory of Tours, Froissart, Livy, the 
Bible, and modern Greek history — a program that, unknown to him, 
had been almost carried out by La Calprenede in the midst of the 
classical period. 



• Philanire, femme d'Hypolite and V Ecossaiae, for example. 

' Regnler, Marie Stuard, (1639) ; d' Aubignac, la Pucelle d'OrUana (1642) ; Puget 
de la serre, Thomas Morua (1642); Mareschal, Charles le Hardy (1646). 

» Cited by M. Doumic In Petit de JullevUle's Hiatoire de la langue et de la litUrature 
frantaiae, VII, 364. 
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The second mark of individuality is the development of the 
formal trial as a dramatic device. There was nothing novel in this 
idea, for it was already known to the Greeks. Aeschylus in the 
Eumenides^ and Aristophanes in the Wasps^ had represented judges, 
defendants, and prosecutors. Hardy had used the formal trial in a 
number of cases.' The most interesting of these are the trials of 
Coriolanus and of Gesippe by the Roman senate. In other cases 
there is a single judge, as later in Hermenigilde. Hardy probably 
had no theory with regard to the trial, but he found examples of it 
in the themes from ancient history that he treated and saw in them 
the dramatic values of conflict and suspense. As the early plays of 
the generation that followed Hardy's were little concerned with 
ancient subjects, the more democratic judges were usually replaced 
by the ruler, as in Du Ryer's Aretaphile, but when ancient themes 
came back into vogue the judges reappear, as in Tristan's Mariane. 

In none of these plays, however, was the trial highly developed. 
La CalprenMe, after showing a marked interest in decisions reached 
after argument or combat, represented a formal trial with consider- 
able detail in his leanne d'Angleterre, and at still greater length in 
Essex. Trials occur again in Edouard, la Mori des enfans d'Herodes, 
and, to a certain extent, in Hermenigilde. According to this system, 
the ideal tragedy shows an arrest toward the end of the first act, 
followed by scenes of preparation for a trial that takes place in the 
third or fourth act. The victim appears in the opening scenes of 
the fifth act and is led away to be executed behind the scenes. The 
news is brought to someone deeply interested in the event and 
comment of some sort ends the play. In leanne the chancellor an- 
nounces that the trial will be before the barons. The accused raises 
legal points and his judges answer them. In Essex the whole of 
the third act is devoted to the trial. Again the court is composed of 
English lords and the accused brings charges against them. Evidence 
for the prosecution is brought forward and an attempt is made to 
diminish its importance. Finally the presiding official sentences the 
accused. In Edouard the king presides and the judges reach no 

>566ff. »S91fl. 

> Scedase, Act V; Achille. Act II, scene 3; Coriolan, I, 2; V, 2; Uariamne, IV, 2; 
Oeaippe, V, 1; Ravittement de Proterpine, V, last scene; TimoeUe, V, last scene. 
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decision. In la Mort des enfans d'Herodes Herod both presides and 
prosecutes. His sons speak in their defense and Glaphira is called 
in to testify. Finally in Hermenigilde the hero defends himself at 
length before his father, who offers him the opportunity to give up 
his religion and, when he refuses, condemns him to death. 

It is worthy of note that the dramatist who paid most attention 
to the formal trial was not himself a lawyer, as were his contem- 
poraries, Comeille, Du Ryer, Rotrou, Auvray, Rayssiguier. Per- 
haps the drama of the law appealed to him with greater force on this 
account. But it is doubtful whether it appealed so much to his 
audience. D'Aubignac finds that it has ceased to interest the pubhc 
of the fifties. He explains this fact as follows i^ 

Personne n'a presque jamais approuv^ les Conseils & les Jugemens de 
Criminels, que nous y voyons neanmoins assez frequemment, parce que 
c'est une simple Deliberation: <fe bien que TAccus^, qui d'ordinaire est le 
Heros de la Pi^ce, agisse par inter^t & avec effort, nous voyons neanmoins 
que le Th^dtre languit, si-t6t qu' il est question de juger: La raison est que 
ceux qui restent, quand ce personnage s'est 61oign6, sont ordinairement de 
mauvais Acteurs, tous assis, & partant sans action; recitant deux ou trois 
mauvais vers, & qu' on ne pent faire gueres meilleurs en cette rencontre: 
& des gens encore qui sans interSt suivent par Mchet6 les volontez d'un 
Tyran. 

In the novel La Calprendde's talent found freer expression. 
The emphasis that he there places upon incident recalls his tragi- 
comedies rather than his more serious plays. Such physical combats 
as he had already depicted in his early tragi-comedies and Phalante 
can be matched by numerous passages in his novels. But the pre- 
dominating psychological interest of his tragedies is echoed also in 
the story of Cleone,^ which has been called a forerunner of the 
Princesse de CUves} Evidence of hasty composition, lack of variety 
in his incidents, and concentration in place and time, which I have 
pointed out in discussing his plays, reappear in his novels. But in 
writing these he could concern himself less than in his plays with the 
motives that lay behind his incidents or the order in which his events 
were arranged. Much was said a generation ago about the repressive 

« Op. ct7., II, 287. 

• Catstandre, Part IV, Book II, chap. vl. 

• Cf. Lefranc, Revue dea Cours et Conf(rencea, XIV, 583. 
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effect of classical regulation upon Corneille, but, as a matter of 
fact, the rules rather sustained him in his effort to substitute the 
study of states of mind for something of less importance. La 
CalprenMe tried to do the same thing, and several of his plays show 
how nearly he came to succeeding, but, lacking both seriousness 
of purpose, thanks to the aristocratic disdain he felt toward his 
profession, and versatility of imagination, he was able neither to 
extract from his subjects all that was in them nor to vary his treat- 
ment nor to give his characters effective expression. Hence the 
difference between his relative rank among the dramatists and among 
the novelists of his day. If we divide the former into classes he 
would not be put higher than the third, for he is inferior not only 
to Corneille but to Mairet, Rotrou, Du Ryer, and Tristan. As a 
novelist, on the other hand, he was placed by his contemporaries 
with Mile de Scud6ry at the head of the Hst. 
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